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From “ Good Health.” 
The Hye. 
_ A much greater knowledge of the eye and 
4s diseases has been the past few years dif- 
used among medical men, than ever before. 
“hat the public at large may keep their pro- 
ser pace with this, is the object of these 
sapers. Our sight, like our hearing, is used 
vith so little consciousness, that we do not 
realize its importance and value till it is im- 
saired or lost. With regard to the eyes, the 
‘ld proverb especially holds good, that an 
sunce of preventive is worth a pound of cure. 

e will, therefore, try and point out what 
sreventives every one can employ, and what 
lures every one can avail themselves of. To 
‘o this, however, you must learn a little ana- 
omy anda little physiology. 

Sit down by the side of a friend, and look 
‘ttentively at his fuce, while we explain what 
-ou see. Suspended in the bony cavities ei- 
ber side of the nose are the eyeballs, moving 
eeely around their centre of motion. Make 
sudden movement of your finger towards 
hem, and down close the lids for protection. 

ne circular muscle around the lids does this, 
and another raises the upper lid to disclose 
the globe again to our view. For further 
srotection from dust, dirt, and insects, are the 
ashes fringing the edges of the lids. Unlucky 
3 the person with whom these do not grow 
aturally, but turn in and rub on the eyeball, 


‘hey continue to pluck out the offending hairs, 
nstead of submitting to the slight surgical 
peration which eradicates them permanent- 
y, or replaces them in proper position. 

~ Covering the inner sides of the lids and the 
ront of the eyeball, is a sack-like, delicate, 
wndvery vascular membrane, which the anato- 
nists call the conjunctiva. Lay your finger 
m the cheek, and draw the lower lid gently 
own while the person looks as much up- 
vards as possible, and we shall see about the 
rhole extent of the lower portion of the con- 
unctiva, and thus if any foreign substance is 
there it will be readily detected and easily 
swiped away with a fold of a soft rag or hand- 
<erchief. Both lids have a piece of cartilage 
m them to stiffen them, like pasteboard, and 
ceep them fitting close to the eyeball. The 
“pper portion of this conjunctival sack can 


only be seen by turning over the upper lid. 
The way to do this is to let the person look 
down with the eyes closed. Taking hold of 
the lashes with one hand, and applying a pen- 
cil, or some small, round, smooth object, over 
the lid above the globe, we lift the lashes out 
and up, warning the person to still keep look- 
ing down. The lid willsuddenly turn over with 
a little spring from the bending of the cartil- 
age. In this way nearly the whole of the 
conjunctival sack will be exposed, and any for- 
eign body wipedaway as above described. But} 
suppose no friend or oculist is by us to do 
this. The next best thing is to take hold of 
the lashes of the upper lid, and draw it for- 
wards and downwards over the lower one, 
blowing the nose violently with the other 
hand at the same time. 

Stowed away behind the eyeball, just under 
the outer and upper edge of the bony orbit, 
is a gland which secretes the tears, from 
which they flow over the globe, and keep it 
washed, the act of winking rubbing it clear of 
secretion. The eye would not be dry if this 
gland was removed, for the conjunctiva se- 
cretes a certain amount of tears, only the per- 
son could not then cry. What becomes of 
the tears? A little row of glands are situat- 
ed in the edges of the lids, which secrete a 
sort of oil and wax, and these keep the lashes 
soft, and form.a.wall to.prevent the tears 
flowing over. Thus the fluid runs along to 
the inner angle, where the lids do not meet 
closely, but have a round space between 
them. Now draw the upper or lower lid a 
little away from the globe, and look sharply 
at a little prominence near the inner angle of 
the lids, and you will notice a minute open- 
ing, which is the entrance to the delicate 
tubes leading into a sack close to the nose, 
and out of this opens a tube through which 
all the tears finally reach the nose. If any 
of these tubes or passages are closed, the tears 
must, of course, run over on to the cheek, 
causing a “watery eye.” The longer this 
lasts, the longer will the best skill of the ocu- 
list be called upon to remedy it, and the long- 


nd still more unlucky will they finally be ifler will the patient require to exercise both 


patience and perseverance. Modern surgery 
has, however, fortunately done much to ab- 
breviate this time. 

The little glands in the edges of the lids 
which secrete this wax you may see by draw- 
ing down the lower lid. They look like little 
yellow streaks. Both these and the glands 
which secrete the oil and keep the lashes soft, 
are liable to inflame, especially after measles 
in children. The lids are then red, and sore, 
and swollen. Without seeking advice it is not 
well to apply to them anything more than 
sweet oil, or perfectly fresh butter without salt. 
If the complaint lasts any length of time the 
lashes are liable to be lost, or to grow wrong, 
which may produce no end of trouble, and 
even destroy the sight of the eye. The sur- 


geon’s best skill is then required for the pa- 
tient. 


You have now learned something of the na- 
tural protections of the eyeball; look, there- 
fore, at it, while we explain what you see. 
With the lids wide open we can see about 
one-half of the globe, which, as you notice, 
looks like a white marble with a watch-glass 
set in the front. 
the strong, fibrous, enveloping coat which 
gives the eyeball its shape and protects its 
contents. The anterior sixth of this coat is 
perfectly transparent, and projects in a more 
convex form. It is called the cornea, and was 
formerly thoxwght to be set in the other por- 
tion as your watch-glasses are set in the cases. 
The microscepe, however, has shown us a still 
more beautiful arrangement, namely, that the 
same fibre which, as a part of the sclerotic or 
white coat, is white and glistening, becomes 
perfectly transparent in the cornea. The idea 
that the clear part of the eye was literally a 
portion of the white of the eye, seemed so 
impossible, thet the above notion of the watch- 
glass was naturally suggested, till the micro- 
scope showed,as is often the case, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. The cornea is much 
thicker and tougher than you would imagine. 
It measures one-twenty-fifth of an inch in 
thickness, being rather more than the sclero- 
tic. In theliving animal it is one of the most 
transparent objects in nature. 

Now. you have Karned how safely to re- 
move any foreign substance which is in the 
conjunctival sack, above or below. This mem- 
brane called the conjunctiva covers all the 
eyeball we can see, up to the clear part of the 
eye, where it stops, and only a most delicate 
layer runs over the cornea in order that it 
may remain perfectly transparent. Any for- 
eign substance does not long remain on the 
conjunctiva covering the globe, but is soon 
rubbed off on to the lids, and will there be 
found, You see the necessity of the cornea 
being clear, to let in the light; therefore any 
foreign substance on or in it, is of much more 
importance to sight, for when it is rough or 
opaque, seeing is like putting ground glass in 
our windows and then trying to look out of 
doors. Substances which blow into the eye, 
and adhere to the cornea, do not generally 
penetrate its tissue, and are, therefore, pretty 
readily removed. No hard substance should 
be used to do this with, as considerable dam- 
age may be done to the eye, and great pain 
caused. 

Take a strip of paper not stiffer than ordi- 
nary writing paper, about a quarter of an 
inch wide, and roll it up as if you were going 
to make acandle-lighter. Look at the lower 
end, and you see it comes to a point. With 
this point now you may safely attempt to re- 
move any foreign substance from the cornea. 
The tears which will flow soften the paper, 
and prevent injury to the delicate covering 
membrane of the cornea. But it is very dif 
ferent with foreign substances flying into the 
eye with force, such as pieces of metal, parti- 
cles of emory or stone, or thorns from plants, 
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&c. These penetrate the cornea, and hold in, 
as fast as a nailin a pine board. Inthe vari-| 
ous factories and workshops there is general. 
ly a “boss,” or some one of the bands, who) 
has a local reputation for successfully remoy- 
ing such articles. If it simply adheres or just 
sticks into the cornea, a magnet will often 
remove a piece of iron when touched to it. A 
workman with a jack-knife trying to remove 
a particle of steel imbedded in the cornea, is 
like another trying to remove a headless tack 
from a board with a spade; the difference 
being that another board is more readily ob- 
tained than another cornea. Many a day’s 
work is lost, and often even the sight of an 
eye, from the ignorant neglecting to apply 
immediately to the surgeon, who alone can 
safely remove a foreign body imbedded in the 
cornea. Hvery hour lost under such circum- 
stances is future trouble as well as present 
pain. A single fold of cotton or linen, wet 
with cold water and laid over the eye, is all 
that is needed till surgical help can be obtain- 
ed. Let us here emphatically warn you ne- 
ver to put an “‘eyestone” in the eye to re- 
move a foreign substance, notwithstanding 
you may find them for sale in some of our so- 
called respectable apothecary shops. 

Now look through the watch-glass of the 
eye, and you will see that which gives the eye 
its color: namely, the iris or rainbow: Hold 
your hand over the person’s eyes while he 
closes them, and then remove it suddenly 
when he opens them, and you will see the 
hole through the iris, called the pupil, become 
suddenly smaller, or contracting. The iris is 
a vascular and muscular membrane, placed 
exactly like an optical diaphragm behind the 
cornea, attached at its circumference, where 
the sclerotic joins the cornea, and bathed by 
the aqueous humor which, almost like pure 
water, fills the space between it and the cor- 
nea. The circular muscular fibres of the iris 
around the edge of the pupil, by contracting, 
reduce the aperture upon the stimulus of light 
penetrating the eye, and the radiating mus- 
cular fibres dilate it again when this stimulus 
is removed. ‘The pupil is therefore larger in 
the dark than in the light. The use of the 
iris is probably entirely physical, to regulate 
the amount of light, and cut off all rays en- 
tering too obliquely. The posterior surface 
of the iris is covered with a black pigment. 
The anterior surface reflects light, and is iri- 
descent. When there is but little pigment 
among its fibres, the posterior thick layer re- 
flects to us a blue or gray, and when a con- 
siderable mass of pigment is scattered through 
the texture, then we have a brown or dark 
eye. The action of the iris, in reducing or 
enlarging the pupil, is not under the control 
of the will. In childhood the pupil is large, 
and gives expression to the eye; in old age it 
is small, and the eye “lacks lustre,” as we say. 
There is a plant the extract from which drop- 
ped into the eye, or applied to the skin in the 
neighborhood, or taken internally, causes the 
pupil to enlarge, and thus gives a sparkle to 
the eye, in consequence of which it received 
the Italian name of “bella-donna,” or lovely 
lady. Simply applied to the eye it is not dan- 
gerous, but it is a very powerful poison when 
taken into the system, and many an accident 
has happened from it. The beautifying cos- 
metics for ladies to apply to the eyes, contain 
this substance, or an alkaloid calied sulphate 
of atropia. The lady, however, who uses 


these to render her eyes sparkling at night, 


will, unfortunately, find she cannot thread her 
needle nor read the next day, nor for several 
days afterwards, and we trust the fright she 
will get will prevent her using them again. 
Why this is so we shall learn in a future arti- 
cle. Atropine is, however, one of the most 
important helps the oculist has to avail him- 
self of, as we shall also see further on. The 
pupil is, as we said, a hole in the iris, and 
looks black,—just as a small hole in a closed 
box looks black. Atropine makes this hole 
larger, for the surgeon to look into the eye- 
ball. 

The eyeball is supported by a cushion of fat 
in the orbit, and lies, like a ballin a cup, upon 
a fibrous membrane that passes from the 
edges of the bony orbit round behind it. 
There are six muscles attached to the ball. 
Four of these are called the straight ones ; 
they are fastened to the apex of the bony or- 
bit, near where the optic nerve comes in, and 
are severally attached to the globe on the up- 
per, inner, under, and outer side, 

We said the eyeball was imbédded in a 
cup-like membrane. The ends of these six 
muscles must, therefore, pass through this 
membrane to reach the globe. Modern sur- 
gery has shown the very frequent necessity 
of removing one eyeball to Save the other eye. 
This is a much more simple operation than 
supposed, and the cup-like membrane is left 
with all the muscles attached to it. Now 
when an artificial glass eye rests on this cup- 
like membrane, it will move so nearly the 
same as the eyeball, that it requires an expe- 
rienced eye to detect a false one. 
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Ordeals, Xe. 
(Concluded from page 229.) 

But the ordeal of fire was applied to books 
as well as their authors. In 1284 an experi- 
ment of this kind was essayed at Constanti- 
nople. Arsenes, the patriarch of the city, 
having been driven from his chair, a schism 
resulted which excited prolonged disturban- 
ces. “To terminate them,” says Pachymere, 
“it was agreed that the Arsenists and their 
antagonists should write the subjects of their 
plaints and their accusations one against the 
other, that a great fire should be kindled and 
the two writings flung into it; and in case 
one of these two writings remained untouch- 
ed, it should be regarded as a distinct indica- 
tion of the side which God favored. If the 
two writings were consumed, all should re- 
nounce their quarrels. The Emperor Androni- 
cus II. liberally supplied the cost of the fur- 
nace, and far from grudging the expense 
would willingly have exhausted the Imperial 
treasury to reconcile the two factions. On 
Holy Saturday, the day appointed for the 
trial, the Arsenists and their adversaries made 
long and fervent prayers for the successful 
issue of their enterprise, and, in the presence 
of the Emperor and his court, delivered the 
two writings into the hands of two venerable 
personages, who flung them into the fire. The 
flames, with their usual activity, consumed 
them like straw, and an hour afterwards 
there remained nothing but a few cinders.” 

Mention is made of a very singular ordeal, 
in Expilly’s “ Dictionnaire Geographique des 
Gaules,” as having been employed at the vil- 
lage of Mandeure, near Montbeliard. When 
a theft had been committed, all the inhabi- 
tants were subjected to an examination on 
the following Sunday, after vespers, in the 
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place of judgment. There, one of the maires 
ordered the thief to restore the stolen proper- 
ty, and to separate himself, during six months, 
from the company of honest people. If the 
guilty person did not confess himself, they 
then proceeded to the décision du batén. The 
two mayors made all the inhabitants pass 
under a stick which they held at each extre- 
mity. There was no instance of a criminal 
daring to undergo this experiment; he re- 
mained alone, and thus found himself discoy- 
ered. If he had had the audacity to pass un- 
der the stick, and had afterwards been disco- 
vered as the thief, allcommunication with him 
would for ever have been broken off. 

The appeal to judicial combat was only 
abolished in England as late as 1819, although 
it had been practically obsolete for three hun- 
dred years. But in 1817 aman named Thorn- 
ton was accused of having assassinated a 
young girl, tried, and acquitted. The victim’s 
brother, returning soon afterwards from a 
long voyage, took proceedings for a new trial. 
The accused then offered to exculpate himself 
by single combat, as the statute authorized, 
and the judges were constrained to recognise 
this mode of defence. The combat was on the 
point of taking place when the appellant re- 
flecting that if he was conquered he would be 
put to death, and that his defeat was proba- 
ble, owing to the strength and vigor of his 
opponent, declared that he abandoned his ap- 
peal. It was in consequence of this singular 
transaction that Parliament, in 1819, abolish- 
ed this rag of the feudal law. 

The judicial combat was sometimes requir- 
ed to decide in cases of disputed ownership. 
“If two neighbors,” say the Capitularies of 
Dagobert, “ quarrel respecting the boundaries 
of their possessions, let a piece of the turf of 
the disputed land be dug up by the judge, and — 
brought by him into the court; the two ad- 
versaries shall touch it with the points of their 
swords, calling on God as a witness of their 
claims ;—after this, let them combat, and let | 
the issue decide their rights.” 

The elder D’Israeli relates a solemn circum- 
stance which, in Germany, was practised in 
these appeals to the arbitrament of the sword. 
A bier was placed in the middle of the lists ; 
accuser and accused stood by its side—one at 
the head and the other at the foot, and so re- 
mained for some time in profound silence be- 
fore the combat was begun. 

The ordeal of the Corsned was another of 
the medieval follies. A piece of unleavened 
barley bread, on which the mass had been 
said, was administered to the accused, who 
were declared innocent if they could, and guil- 
ty if they could not, swallow it. Du Cange 
observes that the expression—“ May this piece 
choke me!”—originated in this custom. The 
Great Earl Godwin is said to have fallen dead 
at the table of Edward the Confessor, while 
attempting to swallow the corsned; but the 
incident was probably invented by the monk- 
ish chroniclers. 

Another proof of guilt was that of the bleed- 
ing of a corpse. On the approach, or at the 
touch of the murderer, the blood flowed from 
the dead body of his victim; but as, when a 
body is full of blood, warmed by a sudden 
external heat, and a putrefaction coming on, 
some of the blood-vessels will burst, as they 
will all in time, many innocent persons must 
have perished through this custom. Any by- 
stander was liable to be denounced by the 
suddenly-bleeding corpse. 
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As the light of a pure religion rose upon 
the gloom of feudal Europe, these absurd and 
Mangerous practices fell into disuse, and out 
of their rude appeals to the justice of an in- 
‘risible Providence came the wiser and calmer 
ssues of the law. 
) ga ALA ES 
| For “The Friend.” 
)} The Table-Land of Central Asia. 
(Continued from page 227.) 

The Buddist faith was introduced into 
‘Mongolia directly from Thibet, and probably 
t a time when the religion had already re- 
‘eived those characteristics which distinguish 
the Thibetan form so widely from the Indian, 
Jhineseand Japanese. The engrafting of Brah- 
minical doctrines upon the simple teachings 
of Buddha was the earliest corruption of the 
‘aith, and to this were added in China many 
of the superstitions of that country; and 
‘nally, reaching Japan, this accumulated bur- 
en was further diversified by the dogmas of 
Sintuism. Under the control of no central 
aead, the corruptions of these branches have 
multiplied many fold, and the church has 
split into many sects. But the early estab- 
ishment of a hierarchy, controlling church 
and State under the immediate rule of an in- 
sarnate Buddha, insured a vitality which does 
aot yet seem to be on the wane. Although 
‘n Mongolia the religion of Buddha has be- 
‘ome corrupted by pre-existing Shamanism, 
“tstill retains more of original purity than 
among the other branches. The observations 
‘of Abbé Huc show that in Thibet, even at the 
present day, the original teachings of Buddha 
are followed by a large number of priests and 
| ae with a zeal not found elsewhere. In 
‘the monasteries and hermit cells of the moun- 
itains of Thibit, there exist to-day countless 
monks and hermits, who, living lives of the 
most rigid asceticism, seek crowns of glory 
through life-long mortification of the flesh. 

*x ¥* * The influence of the humane doc- 
trines of Buddha, from a social point of view, 
iis most marked among the Mongolians, whose 
character they seem to have moulded as much 
as Mohammedanism has that of the Kirgis 
‘tribes further west. To-day we would not 
recognize in the Mongols the race which, 
under the leadership of Gengis-Khan and his 
descendants, overthrew the dynasties of all 
Asia and Hastern Hurope, sending terror even 
‘to the shores of the Atlantic. This people, 
ionce a scourge to humanity, is now perhaps 
the most peaceable upon the globe. 

The Chinese court, mindful of their strug- 
gles with these northern neighbors, has craftily 
taken advantage of the influence of Buddism 
‘upon their character. During centuries it 
has fostered Lama Buddism, encouraging in 
‘every manner the multiplication of Lama- 
sseries and monasteries, thus by largely in- 
creasing the number of priests (who are not 
allowed to marry) it has, at the same time, 
diminished the population, and subdued the 
warlike character of the race. At the same 
‘time it keeps up a constant drain upon the 
male population to supply the Chinese army 
with soldiers, who are decimated in rebellions 
and wars with foreigners. But the draft into 
the priesthood operates the most powerfully 
‘in keeping down the population. At present, 
in every family, one and often several of the 
males become Lamas at an early age. This 
immense army of drones lives of course off of 
the substance of the remaining population. 
The Lamas pass their time in Lamaseries or 


ey 


in roaming through Tartary and Thibet, serv- 
ing the wants of the native superstitions, and 
practising all the arts of a crafty priesthood. 
The numerous festivals which take place at 
the monasteries attract crowds of the devout 
laity, who often return to their homes im- 
poverished by the offerings of large herds 
and treasures which they have been called 
upon to make. 

On the 14th of December we left Urga for 
Kiachta. The turn in the road brought us 
into a valley tributary to'the Tola. Some 
distance before us two buildings of great size, 
one on each slope, commanded the valley. 
They are built on high terraces; and one of 
them, constructed in the Thibetan style of 
architecture, which was slightly inclined 
toward the top, was certainly the most sepul- 
chral and gloomy structure I had ever seen. 

From this valley we passed over a high and 
steep hill, where the carts had to be drawn by 
oxen led by women. 

The next day, while riding in a tempera- 
ture of 20 degrees below zero, we saw coming 
towards us a train of camels and carts, in front 
of which rode two Kuropeans. These proved 


to be Mr. Papoff, of the Russian legation of 


Péking, his bride, a Russian lady, whom 
he was now taking to China, Mounted on a 
good horse, and thoroughly protected by furs, 
this lady assured us that she did not fear 
either the cold or the hardships of the long 
journey that lay before her. 

Fortunately by going south, they escaped 
facing the almost constant north wind, which 
is the most disagreeable part of the climate. 

The next day we passed through several 
fine valleys clothed with grass, and enclosed 
between rounded hills, whose northern slopes 
were covered with pine forests. On the 17th 
we awoke in a country of plains and hills, the 
latter having the appearance of an archipelago 
of small rocky islands rising out of an exten- 
sive steppe. 8 AS ze zs 

While we were at Bain Gol several trains 
of small carts, drawn by oxen, passed us on 
their way south, carrying millet, which seems 
to be the only grain used by the Mongols. 

During the next two days the mountains 
bordering our route appeared to be higher ; 
and in the forests, with which they were 
covered, there seemed to be an increasing 
number of deciduous trees, particularly the 
white birch. The Mongol villages through 
which we now passed had a more permanent 


character than those of the plains, the houses 
being more generally built of logs, and sur- 
rounded with some cultivated land. 

We were now crossing the eastern exten- 
sion of the Altai mountains; and on the morn- 
ing of the 21st, as we emerged from the forest 
on the northern slope, the Mongols called our 
attention to a group of houses and spires, 
which lay on the opposite side of a broad 
plain stretched out before us, This was the 
double city of Kiachta and Mai-mai-chin. 

About noon we reached the latter town, 
which, lying on the Mongolian side of the 
frontier, is entirely Chinese in character, as 
it is also the principal frontier market-town 
of the empire. In traversing its narrow 
streets, between rows of Chinese houses, 
and threading our way among neatly-dressed 
Chinamen, we could almost imagine ourselves 
again south of the great wall. 

Entering a large open place, we found 
several caravans, some encamped, others just 
coming or leaving. After some little delay, 


in having our passports examined by Chinese 
officials, we were permitted to pass the wall 
which separates the two towns. One can 
hardly imagine a sharper line than is here 
drawn. On the one side of the stockade wall 
the houses, churches and people are European, 
on the other Chinese; with one step the 
traveller passes from Asia, and Asiatic cus- 
toms and languages, into a refined Huropean 
society. 


For “The Friend.” 
Questions and Answers. 

Question. From whence is the true call to 
the ministry derived ? 

Answer. The true call to the ministry is 
from God: that which maketh a true minister 
is the gift and grace of God. None can truly 
exercise this gift, but the called of God, as 
was Aaron. 

Q. Does the anointing oil being poured 
upon us to qualify for this great work, intro- 
duce into much fear, humility and watchful- 
ness, and into sore travail and exercise of 
spirit before the Lord? 

A. These, and like fruits have been so con- 
sequent upon a true call to the ministry, that 
they are as much supposed to follow there- 
upon, as an effect to follow its cause: that 
thus, through our self-abasement, He alone, 
whose strength is made perfect in our weak- 
ness, may be honored by us and through us, 
and that His will alone may be done. 

Q. What first arrested the attention, and 
what was the language of the prophet Isaiah, 
as well as the needed preparation, when thus 
required to go forth in the name of the Lord? 

A. “And one cried unto another, and said, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the 
whole earth is full of his glory. And the 
posts of the door moved at the voice of him 
that cried, and the house was filled with 
smoke. Then said I, Woe is me! for J am 
undone; because [ am a man of unclean lips,- 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts. Then flew one of the sera- 
phims unto me, having a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs from off the 
altar; and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, 
Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and thine ini- 
quity is taken away, and thy sins purged.” 

Q. What were the feelings of the prophet 
Jeremiah, and wherein did his qualification 
consist ? 

A. “Then said I, Ah, Lord God! behold, I 
cannot speak: for I ama child. But the Lord 
said unto me, Say not, I am a child: for thou 
shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and what 
soever | command thee thou shalt speak. Be 
not afraid of their faces: for I am with thee to 
deliver thee, saith the Lord. Then the Lord 
put forth his hand, and touched my mouth. 
And the Lord said unto me, Behold, I have 
put my words in thy mouth.” 

Q. Was the experience of the prophet 
Amos an exception to this general rule? 

A.- “Then answered Amos, and said, I was 
no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; 
but I was a herdman, and a gatherer of syca- 
more fruit; and the Lord took me as I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, 
prophesy unto my people Israel.” 

Q. Does not the apostle Paul speak of a 
necessity being laid upon him, and that a woe 
awaited him if he preached not the gospel? 

A. Yes: for though, says he, I preach the 
gospel, I have nothing to glory of: for neces- 
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sity is laid upon me; yea woe is unto me if I 
preach not the gospel. 

Q. Through what humbling, mortifying 
process was he qualified to preach the name 
of Jesus? 

A. He was greatly humbled and prostrated, 
being smitten to the ground by the power of 
the Spirit of the Lord Jesus: who said to him, 
«Rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make 
thee a minister and a witness both of those 
things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee.” 

Q. What was the nature of this gospel 
which he preached? 

A. “To open their (the people’s) eyes, and 
to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God; that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified,” said Christ, 
“by faith that is in me.” 

Q. Did the apostle yield himself in obedi- 
ence to the voice that called? 

A. “Whereupon,” he says, “1 was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision:” but taught 
that men “should repent and turn to God, and 
do works meet for repentance.” 

Q. Have not the requisitions of the cross 
and gospel of Jesus changed since the days 
just alluded to; and need there be so much 
care exercised now, as was then required? 

A. The religion of Christ Jesus is no time- 
serving thing. Like its adorable Author, it 
must remain the same through all time; re- 
quiring the subjection of the heart and will to 
the discipline of the cross of Christ. The 
path to the kingdom is no less straight and 
narrow now, than in the beginning: and this 
way is Jesus, the first and the last, the Alpha 
and Omega, the bright and morning star, 

Q. Whatis the great work of the ministry 
in this day ? 

A. To show men where this light is, and 
to turn them from darkness, wherein is the 
power of Satan, unto this light, wherein is the 
power of God; exemplifying the Scripture— 
“Tight is sown for the righteous, and joy for 
the upright in heart.” 

. How were our early Friends schooled 
and qualified for the ministry ? 

A. They were changed men themselves, 
before they essayed to change others. 

Q. Wherein did this change consist ? 

A. Their hearts were rent, as well as their 
garments changed ; and they knew the power 
and work of God upon them. 

Q. How was this seen ? 

A. It was seen in the great alteration it 
made in them: their stricter course of life and 
more godly conversation preaching, as well 
as their anointed lips. 

Q. What was the tenor of their minis- 
try? 

A. The bent and stress of their ministry, 
was conversion to God, regeneration and holi- 
ness. 

Q. Did they preach in their own time or 
will? 

A. They went not forth, nor preached in 
their own time or will, but in the will of God: 
and spoke not their own studied matter, but 
as they were opened and moved of His Spirit. 

Q. Did they uphold the light of Christ in 
the heart, as a fundamental truth ? 

A. Yes: they often alluded to Christ as 
the light of the world; “The true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” And who is there, it may be confi- 


dently asked, that has not at times been made 
deeply sensible of the presence of this “true 
light” in the soul; and who that has faithfully 
followed and obeyed its illuminations, but has 
found it to be a deliverer from sin, and a 
“ ouide into all truth.” 

Q. What is the testimony of the Apostle 
John in respect to this light? And in what 
way is obedience to it made effectual to our 
being cleansed from sin? 

A, “This then is the message,” saith the 
Apostle, “which we have heard of him, and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all. If we say that 
we have fellowship with him, and walk in 
darkness (in disobedience to His light in our 
consciences and after the vanity of the world 
we lie, and do not the truth; but if we walk 
in the light as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin.” 

Q. The last answer alludes to<walking in 
disobedience to the light of Christ in our con- 
sciences, and pursuing the vanities of the 
world! Can the Lord’s will concerning us be 
ascertained while we are yet conformed to 
the world and its spirit ? 

A. We cannot reasonably expect to be en- 
trusted with a knowledge of the Divine will, 
if we conform to the world and its practices. 
“Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind; 
that ye may prove what is that good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God,” is the direct 
injunction of the Apostle. The judgment of 
the Lord must pass over the transgressing 
nature in our hearts, to redeem us therefrom. 
While alas! how often doth the heart desire 
to become acquainted with the things that 


accompany life and salvation, whilst it still 
remains in the unregenerate state, for the 
want of that self-denial and daily cross to our 
corrupt wills and inclinations, without which 
we cannot advance one step nearer the king- 
dom of heaven. 


For ‘The Friend.” 

The following extract from a discourse de- 
livered by Samuel Fothergill at Bingley, 7th 
mo. 3rd, 1758, may be appropriate for inser- 
tion in “ The Friend,” in this day. 

“J fear there are more who go down to the 
dust clothed with the profession of religion 
only, than those who possess the life and sub- 
stance of it; of those who have only the law 
in their mouths, than of those who have it 
written in their hearts. And whatever ad- 
vantages mankind transgress against, wheth- 
er greater or less, so will their proportion of 
reward be. God has let some see their own 
fatal condition, who would have a good work 
wrought in them, through their own activity 
and wisdom. Iwill be religious. I will hear. 
I will read. I will collect some system of 
religion into my head. I have been unac- 
quainted with myself; but I behold my un- 
done state and condition, and now I will be 
more religious. Thus all things may appear 
well for a season; there may seem to be a 
change wrought in us, an abhorrence of that 
which is evil, and a love to that which is good ; 
there may be a desire to enter the inward 
court of the! temple, to assume the name and 
character of true christians, and be active in 
religious duties; but unless these resolutions 


be aided by divine grace, it will not bea last- 
ing change ; it will be soon over, and like un- 


timely fruit, never arrive at maturity and per- 
fection. For the paths that lead to blessed- 
ness are still the same, and the only true chris- 
tian religion is according to the inward 
covenant of grace, which stands not in words, 
but in power, and in much assurance of the 
Holy Ghost. By this you are guided and 
directed in your way, and by its sanctifying 
virtue, are made like Christ. Without this, 
you are only in the exterior courts of the 
temple, in the outward profession of religion 
only, afd in a name to live, when alas! you 
have been dead; the old nature of the old 
man still remains, and, “ the voice is the voice 
of Jacob, though the hands are the hands of 
Esau.” 


Selected 


JESUS THE CHIEF JOY. 


“« As the blind, to sight restored 
By tbe Saviour’s touch or word, 
Heedless of all other grace, 
Gazed with transport on His face, 
Even while the sweet surprise 
Filled with tears their loving eyes; 
So the soul, from error’s night 
First emerging to the light, 
Sees no angel guard nor guide— 
Naught but JESUS crucified |” 


“As the deaf, for whom in vain 
Rose the barp’s enchanting strain, 
Hearing first those tones Divine 
Which had bade creation shine, 
Breathless, fell before His feet, 
Deeming all beside less sweet ;— 
Thus, whene’er His thrilling voice 
Bids the listening soul rejoice, 

All beside of richest song 
Floats, as if unheard, along.” 


«As the victim of the grave, 
His command alone could save, 
Coming from the dark abode 
Owned at once his Saviour—God :— 
So the dead in sin, raised up 
To the gospel’s glorious hope, 
Find in weakness and in strife, 
He alone is strength and life 
Yes, whatever may befall, 
Jesus Christ is ald in all. 
— Episcopal Recorder. 


Selected. 
ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Oh, stay thy tears! for they are blest 
Whose days are past, whose toil is done ; 
Here midnight can disturb our rest, 
Here sorrow dims the noon-day sun. 


For laboring Virtue’s anxious toil, 
For patient Sorrow’s stifled sigh, 

For faith that marks the conqueror’s spoil, 
Heaven grants the recompense,—to die. 


How blest are they whose transient years 
Pass like an evening meteor’s light; 

Not dark with guilt, nor dim with tears ; 
Whose course is short, unclouded, bright! 


How cheerless were our lengthened way, 

Did Heaven’s own light not break the gloom, 
Stream downward from eternal day, 

And cast a glory round the tomb | 


Then stay thy tears; the blest above 

Have hailed a spirit’s heavenly birth, 
Sung a new song of joy and love, 

And why should anguish reign on earth? 


Japanese Colonists in California.—Among 
their number are four carpenters, and these 
men are now engaged in erecting buildings 
for the use of the party. The houses are to 
be twelve in number, dimensions thirty-six 
by thirty, each containing four rooms, and 
built after the real Japanese fashion, with 
low, pitched roofs, the eaves extending far 
over the sills, and forming a balcony or awn- 
ing around theentire house. The outer walls 
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jmd partitions are all of sliding panels, that 
,an be shut together at the corners and fold- 
_dinto boxes, leaving nothing but the roof 
nd its supports during the hot summer days. 
‘Che partition walls are of paper, the outer 
walls of wood; one room is to be used as a 
-leeping room, another as a kitchen, and the 
/wo others—in each house—for silk raising, 
where the worms will be kept and nursed, 
and the silk woven and otherwise manipulat- 
ed. Silk culture will form an important 


ranch of this enterprise, fifty thousand mul- 


erry plants having already been set out for 


a beginning. The Japanese carpenters are 


ongenious workmen, and their work is done 
with marvelous neatness. A curious feature 


of their houses is that they do not contain a 


nail, all of the joints and timbers being dove- 
sailed together by many ingenious devices, 
and the whole work, even to the rafters, is as 
smooth as if it had been polished down with 
sand-paper. And the Japanese are a neat 
people, for they use no paint to hide any ble- 
«mishes of construction or ornamentation, no 
filigree work or plaster of Paris gewgaws, but 


every stick in the building is exposed. Kv- 


ry morning, as regularly as she cooks the 


breakfast or sweeps the floor, the Japanese 


jhousewife takes a wet cloth and scours the 
whole interior, of the dwelling, leaving no 
‘part untouched, and no stain or dirt spot to 
‘mar its cleanly appearance. Then the Japan- 
‘ese do not come into the house with muddy 
‘boots, but having covered the floor with a 
neat matting, always remove the dirty sandals 
‘before stepping upon it. 

I stood and watched the Japanese carpen- 


‘ters at their work for some minutes, and 


noticed the peculiarity of their movements. 


“The Japanese works “toward him”—that is, 
instead of shoving a plane from him, he reach- 


es out, sets the plane upon the board at arm’s 
length, and pulls it toward him; and he cuts, 
saws, and chops in the same way. His saws 


_are fixed in handles, like a butcher’s cleaver, 
‘and the teeth slant or “rake” toward the 


handle. The planes are constructed like ours, 
but the wooden portion is very thin and wide. 


The adze is fastened to the end of a hooped 
stick like the handle of one of the crooked 


canes that are worn on the arm on Montgo- 


vmery street, and altogether their tools are 
different from ours, yet I cannot observe that 


they are awkward in appearance or awkward- 
ly handled. The men are bright, intelligent, 


and polite; and the women stay at home, do 


their cooking, take care of the babies, keep 
the house in order, and manage pretty much 
as American housewives. Take them all in 


all, they are in every respect a superior race 


to the Chinese, and resemble them in no man- 
ner except in their physical appearance.— 


_ San Francisco Paper. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Like Principles Lead to Like Practices. 
We being raised up, as a people, to bear 


testimony to the spirituality of the gospel, 


and against the usurpations of fleshly wisdom 
and inventions, that the perfection of the re- 
ligion of the New Testament may be presented 
in all its loveliness and purity, free from hu- 
man incumbrance, whereby it had been so 
long obscured, it is sorrowful to find, after 
the experience amongst us, of its enlivening 
and redeeming power, for more than two hun- 
dred years, that so many under our name 


- should be found inclined to forsake the foun- 


dation upon which alone the true and living 
church has ever stood or can stand; that the 
teachings and formalities of mere human wis- 
dom should be allowed to usurp the place of 
inward exercise and experience; that the 
abomination of desolation should be found 
standing in the holy place of spiritual religion. 

It is sorrowful to witness a falling away 
into the speculations of a worldly mind while 
claiming the christian name of Friends of 
Truth; and to be members of Christ’s spiritual 
body, from which the wisdom and works of 
the flesh are excluded, as it is written, “Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven.” For we must know of coming under 
the crucifying power of the Holy Spirit 
whereby we are to be baptized into the death 
of self, in all its appearances, before we can 
witness being raised into newness of life, 
whereby alone we can become qualified to 
labor acceptably in the cause of our dear Re- 
deemer, co-operating with the workings of his 
Holy Spirit, who “worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

How lamentable that any professing alle- 
giance to the Captain of salvation, should be 
found working in their own wills and wisdom, 
proceeding in advance of this heavenly Leader, 
while claiming to be His followers who goeth 
before his sheep, and they follow_after, not 
daring to go faster or farther than his holy 
leading, lest they become lost in confusion, 
becoming, like the builders of Babel, so con- 
founded in heart and language as not to un- 
derstand or be understood. 

We find it asserted, as is truly the case, 
that “the principles of Truth are unchange- 
able,’ but as an apparent palliation for the 
changes in practice, under the profession of 
them, over which we are led to mourn, it is 
added, “but times alter,” as though the corrup- 
tions of these were an adequate apology for 
the departures amongst us, in life and conver- 
sation, manners and practice now so alarm- 
ingly prevalent. The teachings and leadings 
of the Spirit of Truth do not change with the 
lapse of time any more than the principles 
themselves. The Spirit is the same unalter- 
able power whereby our predecessors in re- 
ligious faith were led into plainness and sim- 
plicity of language, appearance and manners; 
into unreasoning obedience to the cross of 
Christ, following Him unto the death of the 
creaturely will and wisdom, and were engaged 
to wait upon Him for the arisings of his life 
in their souls, not venturing forward in any 
word or work without the qualifying power 
of his Spirit renewedly extended, accompanied 
with the word of command. Andif we have 
found a new path and a new way, it is because 
we have gone from the principles by which 
they were governed, and not because of any 
change in those principles. If we are return- 
ing into bondage to “ the beggarly elements,” 
and calling it “progress,” it is because we have 
forsaken Him who came “to proclaim liberty 
to the captive, to open the prison doors to 
them that are bound, and comfort all that 
mourn.” If we are setting up a standard for 
ourselves, and proceeding to labor on our own 
account, in our own will and way, regardless 
of the cross of Christ, we are not worthy to 
unfurl the banner of Truth in the midst of 
the people, to proclaim in the language of 

ure conduct, that Jesus is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father; testifying truly because of 
experience of the life of Christ in the soul, where- 


unto God, through Him who has ever been 
the light of all true prophets and apostles. 


For “The Friend.” 
Hampton School. 

Many will be interested in the following 
testimony to the prosperity of the Normal 
and Agricultural Institute for Freedmen. 
Any gifts for so worthy a purpose may be 
directed to the Principal. 

It may be proper here to state, also, that 
the enterprise undertaken by Laura W. Steb- 
bins, to furnish homesteads and schools, to a 
colony of Freedmen on a good site, near the 
Potomac, below Washington, is advancing 
hopefully. The loan to L. W.S. (on account 
of this undertaking) of $450, from the funds 
of Friends’ Freedmen’s Association, mentioned 
in the last public meeting, has been returned 
to us, principal and interest, by her. 

NGWe 

Germantown, 34 mo. Vth, 1870. 

Hampton, Va., Feb. 20th, 1870. 

My Dear Sir,—Yours of the 9th was handed 
me yesterday upon my return. Our condi- 
tion is good; we are putting up a large and 
handsome school and dormitory hall, to pro- 
vide sleeping accommodations for forty more, 
at least, (fifty if necessary) and enough school, 
recitation and lecture rooms for 200 students. 
Will cost over $40,000—have about $9000 
more to raise to complete it. Walls are up, 
roof is on, and we hope to use it next fall. 
Have seventy-five students—fifteen out, teach- 
ing as many schools; some 600 colored chil- 
dren are under the instruction of our under- 
graduates. School is in far better condition 
than before; new teachers; more thorough 
work by far. Students ambitious, self-reliant, 
eager to comprehend everything; inquiring 
and very earnest for real improvement. 

Farm wonderfully improved ; F. Richardson 
has done splendidly. We have in Ft. Monroe 
a fine market, which, aside from shipping 
produce North, will support our Institution 
so far as the farm ought to supportit. Our pro- 
ducts are in good demand: we sell the best 
article. 

Students are applying from all parts of the 
South, and we have to turn many away for 
want of room. 

Our great need is industrial capital ; yet we 
want philosophical apparatus, books, speci- 
mens for a cabinet, &c. Many thanks for 
your kind interest. 

Yours very truly, 
S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


For “The Friend.” 

The following extract from an article in 
“ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bibleon the Second 
Epistle of Peter,” is offered for insertion in 
“The Friend.” It is interesting as corrobor- 
ating the views of early Friends, and indi- 
cating an advanced state of opinion among 
biblical scholars. Analysing the contents of 
the epistle, the author says: “The customary 
opening salutation is followed by an enumera- 
tion of christian blessings, and exhortation to 
christian duties, with special reference to the 
maintenance of the Truth which had been 
already communicated to the church. Re- 
ferring then to his approaching death, the 
apostle assigns as grounds of assurance for 
believers his own personal testimony as eye 
witness of the transfiguration, and the sure 
word of prophecy which is the testimony of the 


in all power, dominion and praise are ascribed| Holy Ghost.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association. 
Christiansburg, Va., 2d mo. 22d, 1870. 
J—M , Coloraine, Ohio. 


My dearfriend: The first lot of clothing sent 
by you (this winter) for distribution among 
the poor, afflicted freed-people, were just in 
time to alleviate a great deal of suffering, and 
the comfort they have afforded cannot be told. 
For several months, the black or French mea- 
sles, with croup and pneumonia, seemed to 
take possession of almost every cabin through- 
out this section of the country, filling them 
with distress and trouble. In a single day 
(with our other duties), we have visited fif- 
teen and twenty cases, and administered to 
their necessities. Sometimes whole families 
would be down at once, and in their extremi- 
ty would cry to God for help; He sent it 
through yourselves and others. 

I have not the least doubt that many would 
have perished had not thesupply of medicines, 
clothing and other necessary comforts, been 
in readiness for them. As it was, we could 
not reach them all, and in some localities, 
mourning and bereavement were added to 
other afflictions. 

My hands were too full to keep any detail- 
ed account of supplies furnished to those in 
want and distress; all I can do is to assure 
you of a faithful discharge of the duty impos- 
ed upon me, and the blessings which have at- 
tended the kind bestowal of your bounty. I 
am further glad to inform you that the health 
of the people is improving, the diseases refer- 
red to, gradually leaving us. We therefore 
have cause for thankfulness) * * * * 

The box recently sent through the Friends’ 
Association, arrived in good order yesterday, 
and the comfort contained therein, will soon 
go abroad on its mission, and as in other cases, 
will reach the deserving, afflicted poor, in 
more than twenty counties. 

With my personal acknowledgment of your 
kindness. C. S. SHAEFFER. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 

Extracts from the Memoir of Mary Capper. 

Fifth mo. 22d,1794. I believe that some of 
us are tempted to think that unless we appear 
to take some active part in Truth’s service, 
we may be looked upon by others, and per- 
haps by ourselves, as useless, lifeless members ; 
but far otherwise is my judgment at this time. 
The humble patient traveller, who bears the 
burden of the Word, until the right time comes 
for deliverance, (when the message will be 
accompanied by a measure of power and au- 
thority,) assuredly works essentially for the 
general good. 

Tenth mo. 24th, 1797. Proceeding with 
the work [visiting families]. There are sea- 
sons when these times of retirement in fami- 
lies are made refreshing to both visitors and 
visited. The main end in view is, that all 
within us may be humbled, and our spirits 
contrited, and sweetly united in a harmoni- 
ous labor for the prosperity of Truth in our- 
selves and others. 

Twelfth mo. 6th, 1801. First-day. Our 
morning gathering larger than sometimes ; 
to some of us it was an exercising silence, 
though perhaps not unprofitable. It is close 
work at times to be resigned to learn in si- 
lence. 

Ninth mo. 17th, 1802. I account it a favor 
to be again permitted to return to my old, 
quiet apartments, at C. Hand’s, after an ab- 


sence of several months, in the course of which 
time I have seen many changes and distress- 
ing occurrences, with perplexities and dismay. 
Ah! I have thought, without an humble hope, 
through faith and obedience, of inheriting the 
promises, what a vast, howling wilderness is 
this world! how tossed and troubled on every 
side! But the simple, obedient children of the 
one Lord, are not left long in a state of sor- 
rowful disquietude ; some sweet calming in- 
fluence is graciously permitted to revive the 
drooping faith, and to fix the hopes on a bet- 
ter and more enduring portion. 

London, Fifth mo. 25th, 1805. We [Wo- 
men’s Yearly Meeting] received an instruct- 
ive visit from William Jackson, and some 
other men Friends. Much was said to re- 
commend entrenchment, which was summed 
up, in a few words, by J. G. Bevan, before 
they left the meeting, as follows: “Friends! 
the way is narrow, contraction, not expan- 
sion, is the watchword!” Much concurring 
advice was afterwards expressed by women 
Friends; perhaps there has rarely been a 
time when more solicitude has been manifest- 
ed for the help and preservation of our youth ; 
that they may believe in Jesus, and bow to 
His cross, in the subjection of their own wills, 
and in a life of self-denial; contrary to the 
false liberty which seeks to lay waste all 
Christian discipline. 


For “The Friend.” 
A Drift for Life. 


The Great Central Pacific Railway just 
opened across the whole continent of Ameri- 
ca from sea to sea, runs in the neighborhood 
of some of the wildest territories now left to 
explorers. There is, particularly, one district 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, marked in the 
map as belonging partly to Utah, and partly 
to the State of Colorado, which has scarcely 
ever been approached until the last two years, 
and which contains some of the strangest 
scenery inthe world. It consists of a series of 
high table-lands in steps, one behind the other, 
seamed with gulfs or chasms thousands of feet 
deep, at the bottom of which run the rivers. 
It is completely barren, as every drop of wa- 
ter drains off at once trom the surface above: 
an arid desert, with no vegetation beyond a 
prickly shrub or a distorted cactus. Whether 
these extroardinary fissures, called canons, 
are volcanic rents in the earth, or have been 
produced by the action of the rivers them- 
selves, or by both together, is a geological 
point not yet decided. In some of the shal- 
lower ravines, trees are to be found growing 
by the beds of the streams, and in their bro- 
ken sides, and an enormous cactus is mention- 
ed, which often reaches forty feet in height; 
but the deeper clefts are more like immense 
drains than anything else, sometimes even 
larger at the bottom than the top, where the 
softer rock is worn by the water, and not 
more than a hundred feet wide; the sun 
scarcely penetrates to such enormous depths, 
the soil is washed away by the floods, and 
there is scarcely any footing for plants or 
shrubs. 

The only white men who have hitherto 
explored this inhospitable region, have been 
the “prospectors,” or seekers for gold; and 
latterly some of the Yankee pioneers in search 
of “new tracts.” One of these, General Palm- 
er, is quoted by Dr. Bell in his interesting 
work on these regions, as follows: “ Sudden- 
ly there yawned at our feet, without the least 


previous indication, one of those fearful 
chasms with its precipitous sides hundreds of 
feet deep, and apparently so narrow that you 


hardly realize the fact that, before you can | 
continue your march you must either find a | 


place sufficiently broken to descend and mount 
again on the other side with your loaded 
mules, or consume days in heading the inex- 
orable channel.” On one occasion he with 
his party of soldiers had decided on going 
down and travelling in the bed of the stream, 
following an Indian trail, when upon reaching 
a spot where the cliffs in the rear, ‘ahead, and 
above, looked like a grey coffin, they sudden- 
ly heard a horrible roar, which echoing as if 
all the savages in the Rocky Mountains were 
upon them; and they received a perfect show- 
er of arrows and bullets, followed by the roll- 
ing down of enormous stones on their heads, 
by the stealthy Apache Indians. Jn this 
case General Palmer’s force was large enough 
to send two scaling parties, who mounted the 
cliff like cats, took the Indians in the rear 
and put them to flight; but, says he, if the 
soldiers had been fewer in number they must 
all have been killed. 

The hero, however, of canon explorers, 
though an involuntary one, is a certain James 
White; whose story as given by Dr. Bell, fol- 
lows here in a somewhat condensed form. 

In the spring of 1867, a small party of Yan- 
kee prospectors having heard that small lumps 
of gold had been seen in the pouch of an In- 
dian from that district, set off to try their 
luck. At the miserable village called Colora- 
do city, situated on the last hem of the known 
land, they heard such an account of the hard- 
ships of the country, and the dangers from 
the Indians, that one of the party fell off. 
The other three, with two pack mules to car- 
ry their provisions, mining tools, and blan- 
kets, travelled on in a south-western direction 
four hundred miles, beyond all trace of the 
whiteman. They founda little gold, onstrik- 
ing the San Juan, but not enough to satisfy 
them, and went on another hundred miles or 
so, into the wilderness, until thay reached the 
great canon of the Colorado river, by no means 
at its deepest part. They and their animals 
were suffering sadly from thirst, and the on- 
ly water was foaming and dashing like a sil- 
ver thread, two thousand feet below, at the 
bottom of perpendicular cliffs. They pushed 
on, hoping to find a place by which they might 
climb down. After a most toilsome day 
among the rough rocks, they succeeded in 
discovering a smaller canon, where a stream 
made its way into the main river; and got at 
last to the bottom, where they encamped. 
They were much disheartened, and talked of 
returning home. Captain Baker, however, 
kept up their spirits, and sang songs over the 
camp fire; and when they started next morn- 
ing they were in very good heart. They 
were climbing the precipitous bank, Baker in 
front, then James White, lastly Strole with 
the mules, when suddenly they heard the 


war-whoop of the Apaches, the most coward- — 


ly and cruel of the Indian tribes thereabouts. 
A shower of bullets and arrows following ; 
poor Baker fell immediately, and though he 
raised himself against a rock and fired in re- 


turn, he called out to the others, who were ~ 


hurrying up to his help, “Back, boys, save 
yourselves, I’m dying!” They stood by him 


nevertheless, till the breath left his body, fir- | 


ing on the Indians as they came up. The 


delay of the wretched Apaches in scalping — 


‘ne dead body enabled the two men to rush 
‘own the chasm once more, secure the arms, 
stock of provisions, and the lariats of the 
ules. There was no chance of saving the 
‘nimals. 

It was quite impossible to escape by the 
ypper country, where they were certain to 
all into the hands of the Indians, and they 
ollowed the stream for four hours, when it 
“owed into the great Colorado at a low strip 
bottom land where the cold grey walls, 
which must here have been two thousand feet 
igh, hemmed them in, and there was no pos- 
‘ible outlet but along the river itself. A good 
veal of drift wood lay on the shore, and they 
‘ut together a frail raft of three trunks of 
the cotton-tree, about ten feet long, fastened 
with their mule ropes, and then picked out a 
couple of stout poles to serve as paddles to 
suide it. It is a proof how little they realized 
he frightful security of their prison-walls, 
jhat they waited until the moon went down 
or fear they should be seen by Indians. 
About midnight they launched their miser- 
-ble raft, and went rushing down the yawn- 
mg cafion, tossing and whirling about in the 
.ddies, and dashing against the rocks in the 
vark. Early in the morning they found a 
lace where they could land, but the walls 
eemed to be increasing in height. They 
trengthened their raft, and ate some of their 
ood, which was by this time quite soaked. 
he width of the cafion seemed to them some 
ixty or seventy yards, and the current car- 
ged them about three miles an hour. That 
‘ay they reached the confluence with the Rio 
trande, but the two rivers were hardly wider, 
hough deeper, than the one; the depth 
-f the fissures at this point is estimated, by 
wrigonometrical estimates made afterwards, 
-o be about four thousand feet, with pinna- 
les of great height standing out in places. 
\t night they fastened themselves to a rock, 
or hauled up their raft on some bottom land. 
She perpendicular walls were composed of 
rey sand-rock, the lower portions worn 
mooth by the action of floods, up to about 
vorty feet. A little line of blue sky showed 
sigh above them, but the sun shone only for 
sn hour or so in the day—it was a dark 
sloomy abyss, where nothing grew, and not 
-o much as abird was to beseen. Every now 
and then they shot past side canons, which 
cooked black and forbidding, like cells in the 
walls of a massy prison. They remembered, 
aowever, that Baker had told them the town 
-f Cohille was at the mouth of the caion 
where the river Colorado entered the plain. 
hey thought they could make their provi- 
‘ions last five days, and “surely such wonder- 
jul walls could not last forever.” 

(fo be continued.) 


Salt Mines in the West.—In the Pahrana- 
rat district, in the southwestern part of the 
State of Nevada, distant from Austin, per- 
naps, 180 miles, is a remarkable mountain of 
salt, about seventy miles south of the mines. 
it is reported to be about five miles in length 
and 600 feet in height. The body of salt is 
ofunknown depth. It is chemically pure and 
srystaline, and does not deliquesce on expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. Like rock, it requires 
blasting from the mine, whence it is taken in 
jarge blocks, and isas transparent as glass.— 
Keystone. 
= See 

_ Speak lovingly and gently to the erring one. 


i 


} 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


On the Inward Witness, 

“He that believeth on the Son of God hath the wit- 
ness in himself.” 1 John v. 10. 

Many and glorious are the outward testi- 
monies that God has given to the Christian 
religion, both in the days when His Son Je- 
sus Christ dwelt on earth and went about do- 
ing good to the bodies and souls of many, and 
in the time of the ministration of the apostles, 
who followed their Lord and Master. The 
miracles wrought, the prophecies fulfilled, 
and the various glories attending the min- 
istration of the Gospel, conspire to confirm 
our faith. Each of them is an evidence of the 
truth and divinity of this doctrine, and all of 
them joined together, bear such a testimony 
as cannot be resisted. We live in these lat- 
ter days at_a long distance from those seasons 
wherein these miracles were wrought, and 
wherein God appeared in so immediate a 
manner from Heaven, to witness to the truth 
of the Gospel of His Son; but God has taken 
care to furnish every true believer with sufii- 
cient witness to the truth and efficacy of 
Christianity. We are not left void at this 
day. “He that believeth hath the witness 
in himself.” There is an internal testimony 
given to the Gospel of Christ, in the heart of 
every one that receives it in truth. These 
are the beginnings of that eternal life wrought 
in the soul, which the Son of God bestows on 
all believers: “He that hath the Son hath 
life.” Oh! the spiritual life of a Christian 
runs into eternity. It is the same Divine 
temper, the same peaceful and holy qualities 
of mind, communicated to the believer here, 
in the day of grace and visitation, which shall 
be fulfilled and perfected in the world of glo- 
ry. And thisis a blessed witness to the truth 
of Christianity ; it proves with abundance of 
evidence that it is a religion sufficient to save 
souls, for salvation is begun in all that truly 
receive the good tidings of it. What sort of 
witness is this which true faith gives to the 
Gospel of Christ, and what are the remarka- 
ble properties of this testimony? I answer, 
it is a witness that dwells more in the heart 
than in the head; it is a testimony known by 
being felt and practised, and not by mere 
reasoning—the greatest reasoners may miss 
of it; it is a testimony written in the heart, 
and upon this account it has some preroga- 
tive above all the external arguments in favor 
of Christianity—this inward argument is al- 
ways at hand.—Journal of David Sands. 


Robins in Winter.--It is generally supposed 
that the robins emigrate to the South during 
the winter months. From the following ac- 
count in a Maine paper, it would appear that 
such is not the case. 

Two gentlemen crossing the Sandwich 
mountains discovered a deep valley, and ap- 
proaching it found it clothed with hemlock, 
spruce, fir and tamarack, growing so near to- 
gether that it was with difficulty they made 
headway between them. Before they came 
to this grove the snow was over a foot in 
depth ; after entering it was only six inches, 
the residue lying on the tops of the trees, 
making quite a roof, and excluding much of 
the light of day. After making their way a 
few rods, they were surprised to find the place 
an extensive robin “roost,” occupied by thou- 
sands; and so thickly were they congregated 
that they might have killed numbers with 


their walking sticks, in crossing the premises 


from south to north—about thirty rods.— 
Littells’ Living Age. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Independence and Contentment in Humble Life. 


Riding on horseback, near the town of 
Market Harborough, [my father] overtook 
an elderly man, whose appearance was that 
of a shepherd or laboring man. There was 
something in the honest simplicity of his 
countenance, which so arrested my father’s 
attention, that he slackened his pace, in order 
to let the stranger come up with him, and 
when he did so, was somewhat surprised at 
his accosting him in the language peculiar to 
our Society. A conversation followed, in 
which my father was so interested, that he 
prevailed on his companion to stay at the 
next town and take some refreshments with 
him. It appeared that this aged Friend was 
going to London from one of the dales of 
Yorkshire, where he lived on a small farm of 
five pounds per annum. The product of this 
farm maintained himself and sister, who kept 
his house, while another sister, who boarded 
with him, paid him sixteen pence per week 
for her maintenance. They manufactured 
their own wool for clothing, and lived chiefly 
on milk and vegetables. 

Having been this year unusually successful 
with his flock of twenty-eight sheep, he was 
anxious to attend the Yearly Meeting. He 
said that some of his friends at Kendal had 
been solicitous about his undertaking so long 
a journey on foot, with his slender means; 
and they had kindly furnished him the names 
of several Friends who would accommodate 
him with a meal or lodging, but that, in gen- 
eral, he did not feel freedom to avail himself 
of this; he had, mostly, sought refreshment 
at small inns, and though in some of these he 
had not been very well received, he seemed 
to be cheerfully pursuing his journey. The 
contentment and independence of this worthy 
man, in his very humble circumstances, made 
a lasting impression on the mind of my father, 
who, several years afterwards, ascertained 
him to be an esteemed minister in our Society; 
his name John Aiker. It appeared that he 
died shortly after his return from this jour- 
ney.—Lrom Memoirs of M. Fox. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 19, 1870. 


We have two original communications on 
hand, which we cannot use because of not 
knowing from whom they come. If those 
who favor us with communications would re- 
flect on the responsibility attached to the 
«“ Contributors,” and that they are at ail times 
liable to be called on to explain or defend 
what may appear in the columns of the jour- 
nal, they would not overlook the propriety 
not to say the necessity—of some one of them 
knowing the authors of the original matter 
they publish. 

If the name is written on the essay with a 
lead-pencil, it is readily obliterated, and is 
known only to the one superintending the 
weekly supply of reading matter. 

We are indebted to several staunch friends 


and well-wishers of “The Friend,” for inte- 
resting selections, and they will find a place 
in its columns, in their turn. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForrigN.—On the 14th inst., the British Premier, 
Gladstone, informed the House of Commons that a bill 
would soon be introduced for the enforcement of the 
laws in Ireland. It would contain the provisions of 
several acts passed in former years for the preservation 
of the public peace. It would empower the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
and provide for the summary trial, witbout jury, of cer- 
tain offences created by the bill, such as the possession 
of powder, prowling by night, or travelling without any 
destination or purpose. It would compensate victims 
of violence and increase the powers of officers of justice 
for obtaining evidence. 

The bill was to remain in force for a limited time, 
and would be applied only to districts in which the 
Lieutenant General had proclaimed the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus. The press, in districts under 
the operation of the law, would be held answerable for 
offences against order. 

Dispatches from Hong Kong state that the captain of 
the Bombay, which ran down the Oneida, has been sus- 
pended, because he neglected to inform himself of the 
seriousness of the damage caused by the collision, and 
because he took no means to save the lives of the 
drowning crew. 

After four nights of debate on the Irish Land bill, it 
passed to a second reading in the House of Commons 
with only eleven negative votes. The bill provides for 
the security of tenure—for the facilitation of transfer 
and the purchase of lands—for loans to tenants desiring 
to buy lands, and for loans to landlords to enable them 
to reclaim waste lands. Tbe new law is to be adminis- 
tered by a court of arbitration. All improvements 
giving value to lands are to be paid for. Notices to 
quit are to give tenants one years time from the end of 
the current year. The naturalization bill is under con- 
sideration in the House of Lords. The Lord Chancellor 
advocated an amendment permitting aliens to acquire 
and dispose of lands in British territory, except in time 
of war. The English papers throughout the country 
comment on the inhuman conduct of the captain of the 
steamer Bombay, after tbe collision of tbat vessel and 
the U.S. corvette Oneida. The Government will insti- 
tute a strict inquiry into the matter. The London Times 
attributes the decline of American commerce to a want 
of good ships and cheap freights, caused by a refusal to 
purchase vessels abroad, or to import materials at low 
prices. 

Madrid dispatches state that a duel bad taken place 
near that city between the Duke of Montpensier and 
Henri de Bourbon, a brother of the husband of ex- Queen 
Isabella, The parties fired at each other three times, 
the Duke’s first shot missed, the second slightly wound- 
ed the Prince, and the third proved fatal, the ball en- 
tering his forebead and killing him instantly. As the 
Prince was poor tbe Duke of Montpensier offers to pro- 
vide for his widow and children. The quarrel was 
caused by a harsh letter against the Duke, which Henri 
de Bourbon hed written. Tbe duellists were both re- 
garded as candidates for the crown of Spain. Ex Queen 
Isabella, and her husband Francisco D’Assis, have 
agreed to submit their differences to the arbitration of 
a tribunal to be composed of five persons, one of whom 
is to be Jules Favre, the eminent French publicist. In 
spite of the vigilance of the authorities on both sides of 
the frontier, numbers of Carlisis have crossed into Spain. 

Admiral Topete continues in the Cabinet. The Cortes 
has authorized the prosecution of the Bishop of Santiago. 
Attempts have been made to bring the question of a 
monarchy before the Cortes, but at the request of Prim 
and Rivero it has been postponed. 

The radical journals of Paris attack Jules Favre bit- 
terly for having, in his last speech in the Corps Legis- 
latif, promised his aid to the Ministry. The official 
journals say that there is no intention of withdrawing 
the French troops from Rome. They are there to de- 
fend the territorial rights, and not the religious claims 
of the Holy See. On the 13th the Corps Legislatif ad- 
journed for eight days. A debate took place in that 
body on the government of Algeria. Jules Favre de- 
manded that the affairs of that province be regulated 
through the legislation of both Chambers, and not by 
the Senatus Consultum. Ollivier replied that the 
Ministry desired to place other departments under the 
control of the legislative bodies, and they were now 
consulting with the Emperor on the best method of 
effecting such changes. On another occasion Ollivier 
urged all political parties in the country to give the 
Ministry assistance and advice, and not to keep aloof 
because of errors which have been or might be com- 
mitted by them. He thought that in spite of difficul- 
ties and unforeseen accidents, the Ministry would yet 
succeed. The official accusation against Prince Pierre 


Bonaparte, which has been published, contains a strong 
corroboration of the evidence that the late Victor Noir 
first struck the Prince. 

J. McLeary Brown, Secretary of the Chinese Embassy, 
has been appointed Provisional Chief Ambassador, in 
place of Anson Burlingame, deceased. The Chinese 
Embassy will return from St. Petersburg to Paris. 

The Austrian government has authorized its Minister 
at Washington to represent Austria at the conference 
suggested by President Grant, for the better protection 
of ocean telegraph cables. 

The Pope has furnished the members of the Council 
with an outline of his views on the Infallibility question. 
It asserts that the Church possesses supreme and com- 
plete primacy, and that the principality over the uni- 
versal Church was received with plenitude of power 
from the Lord himself by St. Peter, of whom the Pontiff 
is the successor. All questions of faith must be deter- 
mined under that power, else the words of tbe Lord to 
Peter would be disregarded. In the Apostolic See 
Catbolic and immaculate, the doctrine has always been 
fully maintained ; consequently we inculcate, with the 
concurrence of the Council, and define as a dogma of 
faith, that the Roman Pontiff, of whom it was said iu 
the person of Peter, by Christ : ‘I have prayed for all” 
—cannot err when acting as supreme teacher of all 
christians, 

The Papal Council of State has concluded to grant 
the request of the French Government for.the admission 
of a special representative to a seat in the Ecumenical 
Council. The Catholic journals throughout Great 
Britain assert tbat the entire Council, with the excep- 
tion of about twenty members, have agreed to the pro- 
clamation of the dogma of Papal infallibility. 


The new Atlantic Cable Company, which proposes to|~ 


lay a submarine cable between America and Holland, 
has been sanctioned by the German Government. The 
cable is to pass the Azores. 

London 3d mo. 14th.—Consols, 92%. U. S. 5-20’s, 
1862, 908; 1867, 89%; 5 per cents, 863. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 10fd.; Orleans, 
llgd.a11}2. Breadstuffs firm. 

Unitep Srarss. — Congress.—After long discussion 
the Senate has passed the Funding bill introduced by 
Senator Sherman. It provides for issuing bonds in 
three series, each of $400,000,000, for the purpose of 
refunding the public debt. The first series are 10-40’s 
at 5 per cent. The second series are 15-40’s at 43 per 
cent., and the third series 20-40’s at 4 percent. The 
interest to be paid in coin, half-yearly, and the bonds 
redeemable in coin within the minimum and maximum 
periods which give name to the securities. Neither 
those bonds nor the annual income from them, shall be 
taxed for any purpose whatsoever. Any of the six per 
cents now in existence may be exchanged for the new 
bonds at par. 

About 1500 bills and joint resolutions have been 
brougbt before the two Houses, and are now in tho 
bands of committees. Many of these are of a private 
character. The Tariff bill is ucder debate in the House 
of Representatives. The bill for the admission of the 
State of Georgia passed the House by a vote of 125 to 55, 
with an amendment providing that it should not ve con- 
strued as extending the tenure of office of the Governor 
and members of the Legislature beyond the time for 
which they were elected, and that those officers should 
be elected next fall. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 366. Of con- 
sumption, 65; inflammation of the lungs, 26; scarlet 
fever, 29; old age, 19. 

Miscellaneous.—On the 13th, the heaviest snow storm 
of the season prevailed over a large part of the north- 
eastern and north-western States. 

The Missouri Legislature has adopted resolutions pro- 
viding for submitting to the people a constitutional 
amendment permitting ex-rebels and colored persons to 
vote and hold office. Also one for preventing a division 
of the public school fund, or appropriating public 
money for sectarian schools. 

The steamship Smidt arrived at New York last week 
from Bremen, with 346 passengers and crew, after a 
stormy and tedious voyage of fifty days. When eleven 
days out her engine was disabled and she was obliged 
to lay to for twelve days for repairs, and subsequently 
took the southern route prolonging the distance. There 
was no sickness on board, and the vessel was well sup- 
plied with provisions and fuel. 

The Governor of Minnesota has vetoed the woman 
suffrage bill, objecting that it was to be submitted to 
the women, who are not legal voters, and that public 
sentiment has not demanded the change. 

The immigration to Kansas this season is said to be 
unprecedented in the bistory of the State. The rail- 
roads are crowded with freight and passengers. 


The once prominent Jefferson Davis is now employed 
as canvasser for a southern life insurance company. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 13th inst. Mew York.—American gold 112. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1144; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1093; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 106. Superfine State fiour, $4.55 a 
$4.75; extra Slate, $4.85 a $5.10; shipping Ohio, $4.90 
a $5.25; St. Louis flour, $6.90 a $9.35; southern, $5.95 
a $9.90. White wheat, $1.40 a $1.43; red State, 51.26; 
spring wheat, $1.12 a $1.17. State barley, 75 cts. 
Oats, 53 a 62 cts. Old western corn, $1.05 ;, new, 93 a 
97 cts.; yellow corn, 98 cts.a $1. Middling uplands 
cotton, 214 cts. Philadelphia. — Uplands cotton, 215 
cts.; Orleans, 224 cts. Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.50; 
finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Red wheat, $1.23 a $1.25. 
Rye, 98 cts. Yellow corn, 90 cts.; white, 93 cts. Oats, 
44 a 55 cts. Clover-seed, $7.75 a $8.25. Timothy, 
$4.75 a $5.50. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at 
the Avenue Drove-yard numbered 1715 head. Hxtra 
sold at 93 a 10 cts., a few choice at 103 cts.; fair to 
good, 7 a9 cts., and common 5 a 64 cts. per lb. gross. 
Sales of 12,600 sheep, at 64 a 83 cts. per 1b. gross, and 
3000 hogs at $12 a $13 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed. 
Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, 843 a 86 cts.; No. 2; 774 cts. 
Old corn, 70 cts.; new, 49 a 57 cts. No. 2 oats, 36 cts. 
St. Louis.—Flour, $3.75 a $5.55. No. 2 spring wheat, 
80 cts.; red fall, $1 a $1.04. Mixed corn, 65 cts. Oats, 
43 cts. -Cincinnati.—Mixed corn, 75 a 76 cts. Oats, 50 
a 64 cts. Barley, 90 cts. a $1.05. Baltimore.—Penna, 
wheat, $1.23 a $1.25. Yellow corn, 91a 92 cts. Oats, 
55a56 cts. Lard, 15a 16 cts. Cleveland.—No. 1 red 
wheat, $1.10; No. 2, $1.04 a $1.05. Oats, 45 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Pemberton Moore, Pa., per Joshua B. 
Pusey, $2, to No. 27, vol. 44; from Thomas Plummer, 
Io., per B. I. Talbott, $2, to No. 27, vol. 44; from 
Daniel Green, Io., per Jos. Hall, Agt., $2, to No. 26, 
vol. 44. | 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the ‘“‘Tract Association of 
Friends,” will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 30th 
inst., at 8 o'clock. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. RicHaRD J. ALLEN, 

Philada., 3d mo. 1870. Clerk. 


" WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will open on 
Second-day, the 2d of Fifth month. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early applicaiion to AARON 
SHareess, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., 
Chester Oo., Pa. ); or to CHarums J. ALLEN, 304 Arch 
St., Philadelpbia. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is in want of 
the following numbers of ‘“‘ Tup Frienp.” 
Vol. 28. Number 36. 
came Oy COPA Tones 
Friends having any of the above numbers to spare, 
will confer a favor. by forwarding them to Jamus 
Surigtey, Librarian of the Historical Society, 219 
South Sixth street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanrep—A teacher for the Girls’ Reading School at 
this Institution. 
Early application is requested to 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Phila. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., a 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., ct 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NHAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortHine- 
ton, M.D. : 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joan E. Carrmr, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Neen nn ny UE EEE ISSSSEEEEEameneene 


Diep, on the 20th of 2d mo. 1870, in the 77th year of 
her age, Saran, wife of Nathan Hole, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio, haying 
acceptably filled the station of eldér for near thirty 
years. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


